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Can Protestants Coordinate Program Emphases? 


With very few exceptions, the major Protestant com- 
munions are firmly on record as to their intention to 
work together. At Amsterdam in 1948 the representatives 
of the 148 organizing churches of the World Council of 
Churches said: ‘We intend to stay together.” The dele- 
gates from 29 constituting communions of the National 
Council of Churches said in 1950, and again in 1952: “Our 
oneness in Christ as Divine Lord and Savior must increas- 
ingly be made manifest.” 


What then are the obstacles to practical cooperation 
among the churches? An illuminating statement comes 
from A. Russell Stevenson, staff member of the National 
Council of Churches, who with his colleague Charles For- 
man has been devoting the past two years to the promo- 
tion of the National Council of Churches’ Coordinated 
Program Emphasis centered in the theme, “Christ Calls 
to Mission and Unity—What Must the Churches Do?” 
This represented the first major effort of the National 
Council of Churches to coordinate the program of its 
various units—and of the denominations which make up 
the Council and its units—around one central idea. The 
theme largely grew out of the 1952 Willingen conference 
of the International Missionary Council, which dealt with 
the missionary obligation of the church, and it is pointed 
toward the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston in 1954. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Forman, under the guidance of a Committee on Coordi- 
nated Program Emphases, conferred with a great many 
committees and executives, denominational and _inter- 
denominational, in an effort to make this theme central 
to as many aspects of program as possible during 1953 
and 1954. 

The immediate problem faced was the complexity of 
structure of the National Council itself. Its basic organ- 
ization consists of 13 interdenominational agencies, for- 
merly autonomous, which in 1950 were brought into one 
structure without much change in character or surrender 
of autonomy to a central body. A central “directive” thus, 
while a theoretical possibility under National Council 
structure, is a practical impossibility with the wide distri- 
bution of authority, the diversity of tradition, and the 
tremendously wide range of programs and interests rep- 
resented in the National Council’s functioning units. 


Much less, it became obvious, was it possible by Nation- 
al Council action to ensure that the programs of 30 con- 
stituent denominations would center around the Emphasis 
theme. The organization of the denominations is as elab- 
orate and varied as that of the National Council, and their 
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program planning proceeds under many different rules 
and on widely varying time schedules. Similarly, 980 city, 
county and state councils of churches, each completely 
autonomous, and 1909 councils of church women did not 
lend themselves readily to a single concerted plan of action. 

The directors of the Emphasis report that they began 
genuinely to appreciate the situation of the local pastor, 
willing to cooperate both denominationally and interde- 
nominationally but confronted with “a shotgun barrage 
of calls, campaigns, leaflets, reports, and ‘summons to 
immediate action.’ . . . Shall it be ‘wheat for India,’ an 
evangelistic crusade, a race relations study, a financial 
campaign, a world-order conference, a special ministry 
to migrant workers? Shall it be two, three, or all of these? 
The tons of unread mimeographed material that sooner 
or later are discarded eloquently point up the problem.” 

Mr. Stevenson points out that to a certain extent the 
dispersion of church effort inevitably results from the 
fact that “the good news about Jesus Christ is a wide 
gospel (which) relates to all of life and must be pro- 
claimed to men in every situation.” This is one reason 
why a church-wide emphasis must be so broad in scope and 
general in statement, and why specialized church boards 
and agencies may resist “coordination” lest it mean energy 
and support deflected from their own task to that of 
some other agency. Others resist coordination of effort 
for fear it may lead to uniformity rather than unity and 
to regimentation rather than the creative diversity “con- 
sonant with the free working of God’s spirit.” 

But to a large extent the road-blocks to coordination 
turned out to be matters of organization, structure, and 
schedule. The Emphasis directors found that denomina- 
tions decide on their program plans one, two, or three 
years in advance, and a cooperative agency must there- 
fore make its plans even further in advance if it hopes 
to influence denominational planning. Projecting program 
far in the future involves real hazards; developing world 
events may call for exploitation of issues quite different 
from those planned for. Mr. Stevenson suggests that a 
combination of advance planning and flexibility may be 
needed, so that final decisions may be made as near as 
possible to the time the program is actually initiated. 

The Coordinated Program Emphasis for 1953-54 con- 
fined itself to “initiation” and the preparation of re- 
sources. The staff developed no special events and no 
program blueprint, but prepared or compiled study ma- 
terials and program suggestions and circulated them as 
widely as possible among persons responsible for program 
planning in church organizations, to be used wherever 
appropriate. 
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While this pioneer experiment in Protestant coordi- 
nation cannot be described as an unqualified success, it 
has already produced some tangible results. Denomina- 
tional agencies have circulated through their own channels 
92,000 copies of a basic pamphlet on mission and unity 
prepared by the staff, and supplementary materials with 
suggestions for speakers and organized church groups 
have gone to 4,000 leaders. About 3,500 copies of World 
Council pamphlets relating to the Emphasis have also been 
mailed. More important, six denominations have adopted 
the Emphasis theme as their own, either in its original 
form or slightly adapted, and two others are using the 
theme in their women’s departments. To illustrate: the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. selected this theme 
at its 1953 General Assembly and issued “A Call to Each 
Presbyterian,” which was distributed to all local churches. 
The Presbyterian pastor’s journal Monday Morning de- 
voted a full issue to the theme, and Presbyterian Life 
printed an editorial and a series of four articles on the 
theme, the first of which related it to the current move 
for Presbyterian reunion. The Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education has made the theme central in ten 
major aspects of its program, from leadership training to 
college campus work. 

At the “grass-roots” level of ecumenicity, over 50 state 
and local councils of churches thus far have undertaken 
to promote this theme in 1953 and 1954. Perhaps the 
outstanding example is the Ohio Council of Churches, 
which has organized a state-wide program to come to a 
climax in February, 1954, centering around interdenomi- 
national missionary education programs in 11 districts 
into which the Council has divided the state. The program 
is being promoted through state denominational channels 
and will focus on a church-centered missionary program 
to help meet community and world needs. Another inter- 
esting development has occurred in New Haven, where 
the Council of Churches established a committee on mis- 
sions to promote interdenominationally the cause of home 
and foreign missions. 

The program of broadest scope is that of the United 
Church Women, who have adopted the Emphasis theme 
as their own in the 1953-54 biennium and are promoting 
it through the programs of the 1909 local councils of 
church women related to the national organization. This 
theme will be central at the Sixth National Assembly of 
U.C.W. in October, which President Eisenhower will 
address. 


Symposium on Protestant Social Policy 


Three issues of The Nation (333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y.), containing as many articles on Protestant 
social policy may be ordered from that periodical for the 
special price of 25 cents. 


In the first, July 25, 1953, F. Ernest Johnson wrote 
that no one should expect to find the Protestant position 
on “anything important” in the realm of social policy. 
Churches furnish guidance, but no directives. Protestants 
also do not function as Protestants, “except in rare in- 
stances.” They generally act in accord with the “socio- 
economic groups to which they belong.” In this connection 
Dr. Johnson notes studies of opinion polls indicating that 
Protestant churches have members among industrial 
workers to a greater extent than many observers have 
thought. [See White Paper attached to the issue of this 
Service, May 15, 1948.] But modern social crusaders 
have learned that “the more democratic a church is—that 


is, the wider the lay participation in control—the less 
social crusading there will be.” 

Although there are “conditioning factors which tend 
to make Protestantism conservative, it has had a liberal- 
izing influence in American thought and life.” The docu- 
ment issued by the Federal Council and named “Social 
Ideals of the Churches,” although not officially recognized 
by the National Council of Churches, “carries a high 
degree of ethical sanction.” “This social creed furnishes 
a framework within which the major Protestant bodies 
carry on their programs of social education and action.” 
Their official pronouncements have recently been on hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, economic justice, 
the abolition of racial segregation, and the achievement 
of peace and goodwill through the United Nations.” Then 
follow illustrations of resolutions from a number of 
religious bodies. 

A few generalizations: The Protestant bodies are vocal 
on separation of church and state, including opposition 
to diplomatic relations with the Vatican. Protestants are 
almost universally opposed to “‘public support for non- 
public schools.” Official Protestantism is generally opposed 
to peace-time military training. Protestants appear to be 
aware of “the ominous threat to personal liberty involved 
in some intemperate efforts to eradicate loyalty and secur- 
ity risks.” 

“What of the trend? In recent years, Protestant 
thought in America has experienced a change of climate. 
The rather easy and enthusiastic optimism about man and 
the world which prevailed during the early decades of the 
century have been tempered by an ethical ‘realism’ which 
has a more orthodox theological base. One result has been 
a lessening of the confident ‘activism’ that has been char- 
acteristic of liberal Protestant Christianity. The chasten- 
ing was needed; the disillusionment administered by the 
events of history have been salutary. Signs are not want- 
ing, however, that the nerve of the ‘social gospel’ move- 
ment is still alive, and that its influence will be increasingly 
felt.” 

“The picture is not wholly dark,” wrote Victor Oben- 
haus of Chicago Theological Seminary, August 1. The 
forces of reaction are gaining vigor. But there is also a 
widening Protestant group whose members know that 
the Christian Gospel is more than equal to the circum- 
stances. 

Do church members generally know about the major 
pronouncements of their own denominations? One sample 
study in Chicago revealed that only about 10 per cent 
of the local church lay officers knew anything about them, 
and only 3 per cent knew about any effort to inform the 
congregations about them. About 97 per cent of the local 
churches had not done anything about them, so far as the 
“trustee chairman” knew. 

Protestantism has usually been occupied with indi- 
vidualism. “An adequate doctrine of community is only 
now in process of formulation. . . . Business, economics, 
and technology are the important disciplines of the era. 
... Protestant clergymen often lack a solid grounding in 
the more demanding disciplines of religion and the social 
sciences and thus become unwitting indorsers of the status 
quo. ... The frightening complexity of our social organ- 
izations has undermined our sense of competence to 
remedy obvious ills.” 

Too often American Protestant churches have had the 
motto, “My status is quo,” observed Malcolm Evans, 
minister of Spencer Memorial Church, Brooklyn, in the 
third article of the series, August 8. But recent attacks on 
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Protestant leaders from within Congress may have re- 
sulted in making Protestants “indignant and aroused.” 
Dean James A, Pike is quoted as advising protests against 
the un-American character of certain procedures of in- 
vestigating committees of Congress and also positive 
action by the churches. 

Mr. Evans thinks the present situation may be in part 
because “we have left in an exposed position the few 
who have stressed the fundamental Protestant tenet that 
the Lordship of Christ extends to every area of life. We 
have allowed fear of reprisals from within and fear of 
communism from within and without to shackle us.” 

There is a great gulf between national pronouncement 
and action at the grass-roots, observes Mr. Evans. The 
minister has been mainly at fault, and he is the one mainly 
responsible for correctives. He can stimulate study-action 
groups and programs, and encourage free discussion. 
Within our local churches we also need “fellowships of 
the concerned.” 


Social Security for Ministers 


On May 27, the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches passed the following resolution in regard to 
coverage for ministers under Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance: 

The General Board declares its opinion that per- 
missive provision for the voluntary participation of 
clergymen in the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Plan of Federal Social Security is advisable and 
authorizes its officers and staff to make appropriate 
representations to Congress in support of measures 
to achieve it, with provision for appropriate recog- 
nition of, and use of, existing pension plans without 
impairment. 


Expense Accounts for Clergymen? 


A British lay opinion favoring expense accounts for 
clergymen in local churches appeared in The Church of 
England Newspaper, London, June 26, 1953. The average 
stipend of rectors is stated to be about £450 ($1,300) a 
year, but about 6,000 out of a total of 15,000 clergymen 
of the Church of England probably receive only £300 
a year. 

A country clergyman lists £187 a year as his fixed ex- 
penses, adding that this leaves little “for food and warmth 
and the clothing of himself and his family.” One clergy- 
man with an income of £7 a week recently spent a high 
portion of it in connection with arrangements for one 
burial, for which he received only the legal fee of ten 
shillings. The rector was “reluctant” to make mention of 
his expenses for telephone and automobile for a burial 
60 miles from his parish. In addition, the deceased was a 
member of “one of the wealthiest families in the coun- 

Another problem, says this lay writer, arises from a 
common practice whereby many people “accept the help 
of the parson as if he was a clerk in a food office.” 

Thus parsons are “badly treated” in England. Laymen 
should promote the idea of expense accounts for desig- 
nated expenses. It would help if the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, when they speak in public about 
the underpaid clergy, would talk also about expense ac- 
counts, says the anonymous writer. 


Role of Social Science in the Ministry 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, in collabora- 
tion with the Russell Sage Foundation, is undertaking a 
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study of the bearing of the social sciences on the work of 
the churches and the preparation of Christian ministers, 
it is announced by Henry P. Van Dusen, president of the 
Seminary. The Russell Sage Foundation has sponsored 
similar studies involving the relation of the social sciences 
to such fields as medicine, law and social work. 

Samuel Blizzard, associate professor of sociology and 
administrative director of the Social Science Research 
Center, Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed 
visiting professor of social science and director of this 
study at Union Seminary for the next two years. A grad- 
uate of Maryville College, Dr. Blizzard has earned degrees 
in both theology and sociology. 


‘Obedience to the State” 


The Church of England Newspaper (London) for 
July 3 published an editorial entitled “Obedience to the 
State” which reads, in part, as follows: ““When we read 
of Christians in other countries suffering imprisonment 
and other forms of persecution for their faith, we are 
inclined to say ‘it can't happen here.’ . . . Already there is 
evidence that in South Africa as well as in some of the 
African colonies, Christians may well be called upon to 
witness to their faith in such a way as to bring them into 
conflict with the state. Some of these men and women 
will be members of our own communion and in some cases 
the state will be the British government. The most likely 
cause of conflict will be the Christian’s inability to square 
with his own conscience, the discriminatory legislation 
which treats men unequally before the law on the grounds 
of their colour. An increasing number of Christians in 
South, Central and East Africa are likely to have to think 
out afresh the limit of the Christian’s duty to the state. .: . 

“Within the British Commonwealth at the present time, 
there are two questions which gravely disturb sensitive 
Christians. These are the colour bar and the use of cer- 
tain weapons in war. It is conceivable that there may be 
added to these in certain circumstances the question of 
the state appointment of bishops and other dignitaries, f6r 
there are no legal safeguards which could prevent individ- 
uals being appointed to these offices who would be unac- 
ceptable to the Church at large. 

“These three examples of possible conflict between’ the 
Christian and the state are very different, but they have 
one thing in common. In each case there would be some 
Christians who would feel bound for conscience’ sake 
to break the law and so to suffer its penalties. A wise 
and tolerant state will do all it can to prevent a head-on 
clash, for to make martyrs is a certain way of strength- 
ening a cause. But in the modern world states are becom- 
ing less wise and tolerant and the chances of persecution 
for righteousness’ sake are definitely on the increase. 

“What then is to be the attitude of Christians to perse- 
cution? If they would be guided by the New Testament, 
they must accept it as a not unexpected attitude on the 
part of the state to their witness to Christ. . . . . 

“In the last analysis, religious persecution can be traced 
to the inordinate love of power which is the age-long 
temptation of all states, together with the fear of anarchy 
and insecurity which is often used to justify an unwar- 
ranted interference with personal freedom. The Pilates 
of this world never like to be reminded that their power 
is given them by God to whom they are responsible for 
its use. They imagine that those who remind them of 
this fact are a threat to their authority and their natural 
reaction is to order their destruction.” 


= 
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Appraisals of Point Four 


“voint Four Builds Strength in the Americas” is the 
tile of a report following field visits by Raymond W. 
Miller of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The paper appeared in Ameri- 
can Cooperation and is now reprinted by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, an office of the U. S. Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. Copies may be obtained on 
request to the Institute. 


In Latin America, technical assistance from the U. S. 
has been going on for over a decade. Dr. Miller observes 
that technicians from the U. S. “take off their coats, roll 
up their sleeves, and work side by side with the people of 
those countries who are seeking to make better lives for 
themselves. Point Four in Latin America is essentially 
a grass-roots village program.” 

“Food is a problem.” Technicians have aimed to de- 
velop an adequate food supply, to introduce new plants 
and animals, to conserve soil and water, to encourage ex- 
tension programs, to devise new tools and methods of 
cultivation, to demonstrate methods of collecting farm 
statistics, to train teachers of nutrition, to train technical 
agricultural personnel in the nations. 

There are also important projects in health, including 
industrial hygiene and other fields. And the Latin Ameri- 
caus are doing their part. In 1951, they contributed three 
times as much as the United States toward the program. 
In some countries, the Latin American contribution is 
$20 to every $1 coming from the U. S. 

The United States and the Underdeveloped Countries 
is a Memo of the League of Women Voters (1026 17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.), price 15 cents. It in- 
cludes a brief discussion of the reasons why the under- 
developed countries are important to the United States, 
some of the problems facing those countries, and the steps 
taken toward economic development under international 
auspices. A bibliography and questions for discussion are 
included. 


The Book World 


Contributions of speakers at a conference on reading 
in rural communities held at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and in Ohio, have been summarized and pub- 
lished in a pocket-size book, The Wonderful World of 
Books (New York, The New American Library of World 
Literature, 1952, 35 cents). 

The result is a symposium on a wide range of subjects 
by over 70 authors. There is an article on the Library of 
Congress, one on how to start a public library, one on how 
to review a book. Most of the subjects are not agricul- 
tural. Kenneth D. Miller’s paper was on “Why Read 
Religious Books ?” 

It is recorded that at the conferences the word “Mis- 
sionary” was often used, even by people who would deny 
that they are reformers. 


Expenditures for Alcoholic Beverages 


The Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, recently estimated that total ex- 
penditures of consumers for alcoholic beverages in the 
United States in 1952 were over $9,500,000,000, including 
taxes (federal, state, and local) of about $3,600,000,000. 
These outlays were about $400,000,000 above those of the 
previous year, with over two-thirds of the increase ex- 
plained by higher taxes. 


The estimates for the past five years are as follows: 


Expenditures for 

Year Alcoholic Beverages 

$9,570,000,000 

These amounts are distributed as follows: 
Distilled Expenditures 

Year Spirits For Wine Beer 
$3,900,000,000  $455,000,000 $4,445,000,000 
650,000,000 $465,000,000 435,000,000 
$3,870,000,000 510,000,000 380,000,000 
$4,180,000,000 80,000,000 $4,490,000,000 
,180,000,000  $500,000,000 $4,890,000,000 


“The estimates represent aggregate outlays (other than 
purchases for resale) by consumers and business for 
distilled spirits, wine and beer whether bought in package 
form or by the drink. The figures also include part of 
the expense of entertainment and other service charges in 
eating and drinking establishments where a_ separate 
charge is not made for such items.” 


Voluntary Enterprise in Virginia 


Fifty-four physicians have been placed in 43 Virginia 
rural communities with rural health needs, it is reported 
by the Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care, 
102 East Franklin St., Richmond 19. The Council was 
organized in 1946, but its placement service program for 
physicians is only three years old. The effort is described 
as “private, voluntary, coordinating.” The members of 
the Council include 54 state-wide and 150 local organiza- 
tions, 80 corporations, 20 hospitals, 5 banks, and several 
hundred individuals. 


The arrival of a doctor in a community that has been 


_without one has more implications than appear on the sur- 


face—the very knowledge that a doctor is available “con- 
tributes to the community’s mental health,” states Edgar 
J. Fisher, Jr., the Council’s director. The chairman of the 
Council is Paul D. Sanders, editor of the Southern 
Planter, a farm magazine. 


U. N. Information 


Where to Go for U.N. Information’ is a pamphlet 
which lists many types of information about the United 
Nations: official sources of information, voluntary organ- 
izations, information centers and libraries, literature and 
publications, speakers, information for editors, radio and 
television scripts and recordings, visual aids, and assist- 
ance in planning programs on the U.N. This was pre- 
pared by Women United for the United Nations, an or- 
ganization of the women observers at the United Nations. 


Schweitzer’s Life and Thought 


The New American Library, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., has published in pocket-book form a 
reprint of Albert Schweitzer’s Out of My Life and 
Thought, with a postscript covering the years since 1932, 
by Everett Skillings. The price is 35 cents a copy at retail 
outlets, or 45 cents by mail for a single copy from the 
publishers. 


1 Washington 25, D. C, U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, 1952. (Dept. of State Pub. 4648.) 
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